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FRENCH IN THE PRE-HIGH SCHOOL PERIOD' 

The movement to begin the secondary school period two years 
earlier than at present, making the elementary school course 
cover six years instead of eight, and to begin several of the high 
school subjects including modern languages two years sooner, 
is well under way. In the University Elementary School, 2 the 
pre-high school period ends with the seventh grade, and the 
children enter high school with some advanced Latin and a year 
of credit in either French or German. 

This establishing of credit for the French and German represents 
the outcome of several years of experimenting and adjusting. 
We follow the European custom of beginning the modern language 
work in the fourth grade, at approximately nine years of age. At 
this time all of the children elect either French or German, and 
continue the language chosen through the remaining grades 
and through at least two years of high school. In the years before 
the seven-year arrangement was adopted the children were, 
originally, not given any credit in the high school for their elemen- 
tary work; later they were given a half credit for it, providing 
they did satisfactory work in the succeeding class. This made of 
them a mid-year class, which was a nuisance administratively, 
and which usually dwindled into nothingness because of program 
difficulties and general dissatisfaction with the existing order of 
things. Then, with the introduction of the Direct Method 
in the high school came the opportunity for improved conditions 
and thanks to close cooperation between the high and elementary 
schools, and weekly meetings of the two departments, the children 
are able to cover the first year requirements and by the end of 
the seventh grade, to enter high school as regularly accredited 
second year students in French. 

Our problem has been not to push high school French down into 
the grades and teach it as a high school subject, but to equip 
pupils in the grades to do the work ordinarily done in second year 
high school and to give them at the same time greater power, appre- 
ciation and enthusiasm than the average second year student has. 

1 Paper before the 29th Educational Conference of the Academies and 
High Schools with the U. of C. April 13, 191 7. 

2 The University of Chicago, School of Education. 
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The course aims: 

To enable the pupil to understand ordinary spoken French. 

To teach him to use with a reasonable amount of freedom the 
simple forms of daily intercourse, both orally and in writing. 

To train him to read simple French with intelligence. 

To acquaint him with the spirit of the French nation through 
a first hand knowledge of her folk-lore, customs and traditions. 

To so present the material as to create a desire to continue the 
study later. 

To develop the faculty (a) of finding the grammatical law under- 
lying the forms learned and (b) of applying principles. 

To train the child to observe sound and rhythm as well as 
form by developing an appreciation for correct and accurate 
pronunciation. 

To develop a sense for and an appreciation of correct form and 
usage. 

At nine years of age the child has no concern with the structure 
of language. He wants to say things and understand what is 
said, and the course that is planned without consideration for 
this phase of his development will fail to appeal to him. He is 
not interested in separate words or their relations. He is con- 
cerned in expressing and understanding his own thoughts and 
those of other people. Therefore, as rich a background as possible 
of simple material is offered so as to give him a broad experience 
in simple conversation, reading and writing. From this as a 
basis, the sense of form is gradually developed while maintaining 
the spontaneity and enthusiasm which come from being steeped 
in the language rather than standing outside looking in as an 
observer upon certain forms and structures peculiar to it. By 
this method of approach I do not mean that the instruction is 
haphazard or that grammatical considerations are overlooked. 
Grammar must be taught and thoroughly taught, but it must 
be taught slowly and be thoroughly digested. Each year a 
limited number of points are taken up and carefully drilled, 
therefore it takes four years in the grades to cover the first year 
high school requirement in grammar, but in addition the child 
is given a mass of material which enlarges his comprehension 
of the spirit of the French nation, enriches his appreciation of 
the language, intensifies his enthusiasm for it and slowly develops 
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the real language feeling, the sense of what is natural and correct 
in form which comes from early association, long experience 
and thorough understanding. 

The point de dipart in the early instruction is the class room 
setting combined with actions, games, songs, songs involving 
action, pictures and very simple, very short stories. The child's 
vocal organs are still flexible, he is still imitative, he loves sounds 
for their own sake, and he is not self-conscious, so it is easy to 
plunge him into the language and urge him at once to make the 
effort to learn to speak. He feels no embarrassment in trying to 
use the new tongue. French is the language of the class room 
and he adjusts himself to the new situation. From the first 
careful attention is given to sound placing, ear training, and 
rhythm and the child is drilled to say such little sentences as he 
learns fluently with the correct intonation and without halting 
and hesitating. Some work in phonetics is done from the start. 
Even in the fourth grade the vowel triangle and phonetic script 
have proved to be valuable aids in teaching pronunciation. 

The keynote of the work is simplicity. The material must 
be presented so slowly, so clearly and simply that the child is 
not overwhelmed by the strangeness of it or made hopeless at 
the sight of the mountain of difficulties before him. The teacher 
must contrive to give him some skill early in order to arouse his 
interest, and then the steps must be so gradual that he never loses 
confidence. The work must unfold naturally and gradually 
from one step to the next; it must be real teaching not the offering 
of a course. The stumbling blocks must be removed so the child 
has no need to trip. His material must be given him ready for 
use so there will be no helpless, profitless, wasteful puzzling over 
it. By this, I do not mean that the child should have no work 
to do: there is plenty of work left, even after all the bugbears 
and puzzles have lost their terrors, but it is of the profitable, 
constructive sort, and the proof of the effective work on the 
part of the teacher will register in the joy of the pupils. As one 
remembers most easily that which one loves, this work must be 
of the heart as well as the head. If the children find joy in the 
work, there is no limit to the effort they will expend on it. 

The very beginning ought to give the child merely materials. 
He ought to collect experiences not speculate on them. Let him 
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have some of the stuff of language ; let him hear it, say it, see it, read 
it, learn it, and when he has mastered some of the raw material, 
let the systematizing of it begin. The artificial method hands 
the boy a grammar and crams it in piece by piece. But you 
cannot begin this way with a child of ten or twelve. He can 
learn the rigmarole of paradigms, but he cannot use these forms 
when he has them and he certainly cannot learn a language that 
way. Give him as much as possible to do with the foreign lan- 
guage. Steep him in it. In this way he becomes acquainted 
with the elements and absorbs them before he can consciously 
separate subject or object. 

By beginning at this pre-high school period much may be 
accomplished in the way of teaching the child to read for real 
enjoyment. There should be much reading of simple material 
and, because it is simple, the child grows naturally into reading 
for himself and does not feel that distaste for the foreign book 
and the desire to do no more than is required in class, that is 
sometimes found in older students. As for the reading matter 
there is but little fear of choosing texts that are too childish. 
This is a point that has been frequently noticed. The child 
goes back two or three years in his development when he is hand- 
ling a foreign language. He will find interest in reading matter 
that he has quite outgrown in his native tongue. The mere 
strangeness of the words seem to cast, a spell over them. The 
form should be easy and the subject matter not beyond his horizon. 
On the other hand there must be a certain spur given by not having 
what is too easy. Folk-lore can be used with profit, as fairy tales 
are appropriate at this age and they hold the spirit of the race 
as well. Rhythm and rhyme always appeal and jingles stick. 
The memory is very quick at this age and things are learned 
very readily. But we must not forget the reverse side of the 
picture: what is so easily acquired is readily forgotten and 
constant repetition, review and rehandlings are necessary. 

Here the game spirit is of great value, and the more it is used 
the greater the profit. Drudgery withdraws to the background 
and the mind works more readily when it is not bored. A game 
that we call "Que m'apportez-vous" in which one child gives 
the first letter of some object in the room or in a picture and the 
others guess what it is, serves as a noun review. A "down" 
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after the nature of a "spelling down" gives drill in the articles. 
A game known as "Les Actions" in which one child acts out a 
sentence read or learned and the others guess what it is, reworks 
verbs particularly and vocabulary in general. Card games after 
the nature of "Authors" give drill in the names of clothing, flowers, 
fruits, vegetables and animals. Another one on the same plan 
"Connaissez-vous Paris", familiarizes them with the names and 
pronunciation of the streets, bridges, squares, churches and 
buildings of Paris. Flash cards are used for phonetic drill, 
drill on verbs, pronouns, etc. And last, but by no means least, 
the dramatic instinct so natural to children is used in short, 
simple plays which provide extended vocabulary, drill in colloquial 
French and training in fluency and rhythm. The children will 
take cheerfully in this form more repetition and drill in correctness 
of pronunciation and phrasing than would be possible in any 
other way. Then let them learn the chansons populaires, the 
"Marseillaise", etc., and sing them from time to time. Their 
pride in them is great and their speech organs are made supple 
and their muscles flexible by the exercise, to say nothing of the 
cultural gain. 

When we come to the seventh grade, to the beginning of the 
adolescent period, there has to be a certain change in method. 
The child is developing into an individual with ideas and ideals 
of his own and the mental pabulum must become a little more 
stimulating. We begin to systematize and classify what has 
been learned, to put things into grammatical form, but with a 
minimum amount of terminology, without formal rules and basing 
everything on need and experience. And now the advantage of 
what has been done becomes evident. There is a background on 
which to build the real study of grammar. There is a sense of 
form, a comprehension of what is natural; and that which is 
unusual and irregular seems also quite natural because it has been 
encountered and used. 

The instruction beginning with the last quarter of the sixth grade 
centers around the verb making a continual attack upon one of 
the difficulties of French. Through actions, orders and perform- 
ing of activities, the present and imperative of a large number of 
regular and irregular verbs can be learned with a minimum of 
effort because the child gets them through actual use. If the 
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simple device of treating all verbs — regular and irregular — in two 
groups is used at the beginning, the present tense may be acquired 
very easily. This scheme puts first conjugation verbs in the first 
group and all others in the second. All these second group verbs 
have the common characteristic of s, s, t, ons, ez, ent for endings. 
Verbs like pouvoir and vouloir may be included if x is explained 
as being ks phonetically. 

The oral work which continues to be the point de depart for 
all this instruction is admirably supplemented by Gourio's La 
Classe en Frangais which is simple, and is certainly built on the 
theory that "La repetition est l'ame de l'enseignement." It 
offers opportunity for daily dicties and presents the grammar drill 
in the form of "compltiez exercises" in which changes of verb 
from one person to another, etc. are involved. Along with this 
work we soon introduce simple stories of every day life by means 
of which the children acquire a vocabulary that they can apply 
to their every day experiences. All new words are explained in 
French, and when the teacher believes he has made himself 
understood he asks for the English equivalent from the children. 
This is a very necessary precaution particularly with the younger 
children, for they say and think they understand when their 
ideas are very vague or even entirely wrong. But this checking 
for safety must never descend into mere word-for-word translation, 
for this is harmful to the development of the real language sense. 
One gain in the real effectiveness of introducing French thus early 
is that the instructor is not tempted to take it for granted that 
grammatical knowledge has been gained somewhere else, to go 
on the assumption that the field has been prepared for him and 
scold if it has not. He must see to it that the grammar which 
he wants understood is taught right there in his own class. 

When the present tense of a goodly number of verbs is well in 
hand, the change is made to the past. The little story of "L'Oiseau 
qui a Soif" in Anna Ballard's Stories for Oral French, is told, 
accompanied by actions and objects. When the children have 
mastered the material, they are told they are going to learn how 
to tell it in the past. A simple device well within the comprehen- 
sion of pupils of this age is used. A diagram is put on the board 
with passe written at the top. This is subdivided into two 
classes : the first is labeled la description ou la condition, the second 
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Taction. Under la description is written the word imparfait, 
under V action, le pass6 ind6fini et le pass6 d6fini. The children 
are taught to call the passe ind6fini, "le passe' de la conversation." 
They are told that they find le pass£ dtfini "dans les livres", but 
are not to use it themselves at this period. They have merely 
a reading knowledge ot if. The imparfait is easily derived from 
the first plural present. The passg indgfini always causes a little 
annoyance because they are prone to omit the auxiliary, but 
the general principle is readily established and work can continue 
in developing the use of the past tenses. 

About Christmas time in seventh grade Meras' version of 
"Sans Famille" called Le Premier Livre is begun. It offers simple 
material in pleasing form, is attractively illustrated, appropriate 
to the age of the pupil and deals with French subject matter. 
The time worn Contes et Legendes with all its faults may still 
be used to good purpose: the annoying pass 6 d6 finis make excel- 
lent material for exhaustive drill in the passS indifini. The aim 
of the reading, however, should not be drudgery in grammatical 
form. I think reading in our modern language work should 
be more and more divorced from the idea of using it as a 
basis for the study of grammar. Let the study of grammar form 
one phase of the work, and let the aim of the reading be to create 
a desire for reading. And from my observation it is easier to 
create the desire for foreign reading at the age when the desire 
for all independent reading is developing than it is to do so later. 
If the power to read for pleasure in English is established first, 
then it is always easier to read in that language than to bother 
about working out another idiom; and only the exceptional 
child will do it. If the two powers grow simultaneously, I believe 
the child is much more likely to retain his French as a working tool. 

Now the question, "is there proof that all this is really worth 
while?" I can only say that our seventh grade children have for 
two years taken the high school course, passed the same examina- 
tions and come out with grades somewhat above the average. 
They have continued with success in the second year course — 
there have been no failures now for two years in the continuation 
classes. The instructor who has had these children and who, 
since she teaches the regular second year classes as well, has a good 
basis for comparison, is willing to be quoted as saying that 
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"they have greater ease, more fluency and a larger vocabulary 
than the regular second year students". She says "they do not 
do the grammar any better than the regular students, but it is 
less strenuous for the teacher to explain it to them for they have 
a feeling for what is correct." She says "their resume's in French 
surpass those of the pupils who begin their work in high school 
and that the talented pupils have a decided advantage over 
the talented pupils who begin in first year". All of which points 
make us feel that the experiment is worth while and a step in 
the right direction. 

DIAGRAM OF PRE-HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 
Grade IV 
Sources of Objects in the room. 

Vocabulary Prepositions of place. 

Colors. 

Parts of the body 

Numbers 

Pictures 

Actions 

Games 

Songs 

Rhymes 

Games, songs and rhymes are chosen from the following list, 

the number depending on the ability of the class. 

Songs: Frere Jacques (Folk-song) 

Au Clair de la Lune (Folk-song) 

A, B, C. (Alphabet song) 

Entre le Boeuf et lAne gris (Christmas) 

Void c'que le p'tit Noel (Christmas) 

Fais Dodo (Lullaby) 

Nouvelles agr^ables (Christmas) 

J'ai du bon tabac. 

Singing Games : Savez-vous planter les choux (parts of the body) 
A Paris (colors, names of places) 
Promenons-nous dans les Bois (clothing) 
II etait une Bergere (folk-song) 
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La Mist en l'aire (musical instruments) 

Les Marionnettes 

Clic, clac (wooden shoes, school) 

A la queue-leu-leu (sound placing) 

La Tour Prends Garde 

Games: Papillon (sound placing, practice in use of 

disjunctive pronouns) 
Le Chat et le Rat (free conversation within 

prescribed limits) 
Petite Jeanneton (hand washing) 
Que m' apportez-vous? (Guessing game; drill 

in nouns learned) 
Enfant, qui vous tire les cheveux (disjunctive 

pronouns) 

Rhymes : Un, deux, trois, Counting-out Rhymes. 

Nous allons au bois. 
Une poule sur un mur. 
Moi, toi, et le roi. 
Je te tiens. 

Combien ces six saucis- The child's interest 

sons-ci? is in the sound; the 

Rat vit riz. pedagogic value lies 

Cri, cri, cri in making the mus- 

Didon dina, dit-on. cles flexible and the 

Do, t6, mi. speech organs supple 



Texts: Bercy: Simples Notions de Francais 

Gay: Cartes de Lectures Francaises pour les 
Enfants Americains. . . 

Spink : French Plays for Children 

Hotchkiss: Le Premier Livre (supplementary 
reading) 
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Grade V 

Sources of The School Room 

Vocabulary Colors 

Numbers (Reviewed in studying French money) 

The house and its parts 

Furniture 

The parts of the body 

Clothing 

Age 

Class procedure 



Form Study 
(without tech- 
nical gram- 
matical 
terminology) 



The articles — definite and indefinite. 

The agreement of "describing words" (adjec- 
tives) 

The use of regular and irregular forms of nouns 
in the plural. 

The ability to use first conjugation verbs, avoir, 
6tre and aller in the present with a knowledge 
of the changes in the endings. 

The comprehension of the use of the negative 
and interrogative forms. 



Texts 



Chapuzet and Daniels: Mes Premiers Pas en 

Francais. 
Gay : Mon Livre de Petites Histoires 
Spink : French Plays for Children. 



Sources of 
Vocabulary 



Grade VI 
The Street 
Shops 
Market 
Garden 
Animals 
Time 
Days 
Months 

Seasons and activities 
Dates 
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Weather 

Letters 

Meals 

Food (meats, fruits, vegetables) 

Trip (departure on, the train, arrival) 

Sea-shore 

Countries and their inhabitants 



Study of Form 



Preceding points constantly reviewed. 
Study of the present of regular and a consider- 
able number of irregular verbs. 
Past and future touched upon. 
Demonstrative and interrogative adjectives 
Ordinals 

Negative expressions 
Some idioms. 



Texts 



Chapuzet & Daniels: Mes Premiers Pas en 

Francais. 
Gay : Mon Livre de Petites Histoires. 
Guerber: Contes et Legendes I 
Spink : French Plays for Children. 
BoveV. Carte Phonetique. 



Grade VII 

Sources of The Material in Gourio's "La Classe en Francais. 

Vocabulary Stories of Daily Life. 

(a) Rising and dressing 

(b) L'Histoire des Bonbons et du Gant. 

(c) L'Histoire de l'Automobile. 

(d) Les Deux Eleves, qui sont en retard. 

(e) La Partie de Theatre. 

1 — L' Invitation. 

2 — Le Rendez-Vous. 

3 — Le Depart. 

4 — L'Arrivee. 

5 — Le Premier Acte. 

6 — Le Deuxieme Acte. 
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Grammar. Summary and organization of points in grammar 

previously studied. 
Completion of the points of elementary French 
grammar: 

Adjectives — Comparison. 

Pronouns — i) Conjunctive and Disjunctive 

2) Possessive. 

3) Demonstrative. 

4) Interrogative. 

5) Relative (omitting such as: 

quoi 
ce dont 
de qui 

6) Reflexive. 

7) Indefinite. 

8) En and y as substitutes for 

preposition with a pronoun 

Verbs — 1) Groups ending in er, oir, re, ir. 

2) Tenses: Present, past descrip- 

tive, (Imperfect), future, con- 
ditional, past indefinite, past 
definite (recognized only), pre- 
sent and past participles, im- 
perative (positive and nega- 
tive) in the first and second 
plural. 

3) A study of the difference between 

the commoner uses of the past 
descriptive and the past indefi- 
nite. 

4) Irregulars (in above forms) : aller, 

avoir, devoir, dire, e"crire, etre, 
faire, lire, mettre, ouvrir, par- 
tir, prendre, pouvoir, recevoir, 
s'asseoir, savoir, venir, voir, 
vouloir, il faut and s'il vous 
plait. 
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5) Infinitive 

a) after common prepositions 

b) after another verb plus & as: 

commencer, inviter, 
s'amuser. 

c) after another verb plus de as 

cesser, continuer, decider, 
demander, d^fendre, 
dire, finir, permettre, 
prier, regretter, venir 
(idiom), 
d) simple infinitive after 
aimer, aller, desirer, de- 
voir, faire, il faut, lais- 
ser, pouvoir, savoir, 
sortir, vouloir. 

6) Reflexives as ; se lever, s'asseoir. 

7) Past participles, agreement, the 

common cases. 

Verbs with etre; reflexives, 

aller, venir, arriver, par- 

tir, entrer, sortir, monter, 

descendre, rester, tonr 

ber, mourir 

Adverbs — 1) Position. 

2) Of quantity: assez, beaucoup, 

combien, peu, plus, trop, 

3)Y 

Negation — ne — pas 

ne — rien 

ne — personne 

ne — plus 

ne — jamais 

ne — que 

ne — ni — ni 

Josette Eugenie Spink. 
Elementary School, University of Chicago. 



